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leader in various religious and social charities. This Memoir connects 
and supplements the outlines of his public career by sketches and 
anecdotes of his private life and character. The writer manifests no 
peculiar skill as a book maker, — indeed, the putting together of the 
work is very decidedly unartistical and awkward ; but his narrative 
style is modest, easy, and graceful, and each separate part of the story 
is simply and felicitously told. The impression of the whole exceeds 
even our high anticipations. We have here abundant evidence that 
Mr. Frelinghuysen belonged to the foremost rank of good men, — of 
those who have the courage, the philanthropy, and the self-abnegation 
of which martyrs are made, — of those whom no emergency of duty 
or of trial finds beneath the level of its demands. We knew before 
that he was a devout and a generous man ; we are here permitted to 
see how entirely ex animo he lived for God and for his brethren. 



20. — Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kindergarten Guide, with Music 
for the Plays'. By Mrs. Horace Mann and Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body. Boston : T. O. H. P. Burnham. 1863. 12mo. pp. 206, 10. 

Thirtt years ago there were few sadder sights than a school for very 
young pupils. The child, with hardly ten minutes of school-work, was 
obliged to sit six hours a day, on a hard bench, generally without sup- 
port for the back, and with neither room nor license for a change of 
posture, unless, weighed down by slumber, he fell on the floor, and was 
mercifully permitted to remain there. During these weary sessions 
there was no attempt to reach or rouse the mind through eye or ear, 
and even the lesson was in sounds alone, and not in ideas, — conveying 
no immediate knowledge, but only depositing what might possibly after 
the lapse of years germinate into knowledge. That children's minds, 
under such a system, did not perish of atrophy, deserves no mean 
place among the arguments for the indestructibleness of the intellectual 
powers. The sisters, to whom we are indebted for the manual before 
us, were among the pioneers in the reform. Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body nearly thirty years ago appeared before the public as the histori- 
ographer of Mr. Amos Bronson Alcott's infant school, which, however, 
she described so honestly- — the gross follies and absurdities along with 
the very marked excellences of Mr. Alcott's procedure — that the 
school hardly survived the publication. At a somewhat later period 
Mrs. Mann (then Miss Mary Peabody) made a successful experiment 
of the same kind, and her part in the volume we are noticing consists 
of letters written at that time with reference to her school and scholars. 
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The prime principle of the improved system of infant-school education 
is that which underlies the term education, — the drawing out into 
activity of the various faculties, mental and moral, by furnishing appro- 
priate objects and constant employment for them through every avenue 
by which they may be reached. On this principle amusement forms a 
large part of instruction, while instruction, by healthfully and genially 
occupying, and never overtasking, the powers, serves the purpose of 
amusement, — so that in the Kindergarten work is play, and play is 
work. Miss Peabody in this volume describes the essential features 
of a Kindergarten, and the fit methods of administration, and then 
enters into the various modes of training, discipline, industry, amuse- 
ment, and instruction which have had the sanction of successful experi- 
ment in Germany or in this country. The book is designed to serve 
as a directory for practice. "We bespeak attention to it as the only 
accessible manual, as a book which it would be easy to work by, and as 
abounding in such suggestive thoughts on educational subjects as the 
varied and valuable experience of the writers could not fail to furnish. 
"While the primary aim is to induce the establishment and to direct 
the organization of the specific institution which gives its name to the 
book, parents who superintend the early education of their own 
children will find here many valuable hints which can be made avail- 
ing for the pleasure and profit of their households. 



21. — Helps to Education in the Homes of our Country. By "Warren 
Burton, Author of " The District School as it was." Boston : 
Crosby and Nichols. 1863. 16mo. pp. 368. 

Mr. Burton has for many years devoted himself to the subject of 
domestic education, and wherever he has lectured he has succeeded in 
awakening attention to prevailing negligences and errors, and to the 
solemn responsibility resting upon parents in regard to the moral and 
religious discipline of their homes. This volume consists of a series of 
lectures and articles on the salient topics of home-education. What 
strikes us as characterizing all the papers without exception is their 
direct bearing on practice. The author has, of course, his well-defined 
theories, — otherwise his suggestions would be worthless. But there 
is no parade here of novel speculations. We doubt whether there is 
a single hint which will fail to satisfy the judgment of any serious 
reader ; but the ground covered is that portion of the home-life which 
in too many otherwise good families is left to chance influences, without 
any direct purpose or effort toward results confessedly of prime im- 



